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The Scoutmaster 
Was Embarrassed 


What embarrassed the scoutmaster 
happened on a Boy Scout overnight hike 
—but I would have been happy if it had 
been on a Pathfinder hike. And I know 
many Pathfinder counselors who would be 
only too pleased to be embarrassed the 
same way. 

The boys had come many miles that 
day, up through the mountains of south- 
ern California. And the scoutmaster, who 
did not get outdoors as often as he used 
to, had found it very tiring, though he 
would have hated to admit it. He was 
pleased when the time came to stop and 
pitch camp. And he was particularly happy 
to notice that all the boys seemed weary. 
“They'll go right off to sleep tonight,” he 
thought. “And that will mean I can get 
to sleep right away too.” 








He helped the boys set up their tents 
and prepare the evening meal. They were 
too tired to bother with an extended camp- 
fire, and went quickly to bed. 

“This is one night I won’t be disturbed,” 


the scoutmaster thought happily as he . 


crawled into his sleeping bag. He stretched 
out in the luxuriant glory of complete re- 
laxation, and yawned as he felt the sweet 
peace of sleep already creeping over him. 

The boys on both sides were quiet. “‘Prob- 
ably asleep already,” he mused. He would 
have to commend them in the mornin 
for settling down so fast. They were a nic 
bunch of boys, he reflected. Really, it was 
a pleasure to do things for them. 

But, say, what was that? Surely his ears 
were deceiving him. After those nice things 
he had been thinking, surely the boys were 
not disobeying now. He held up his head 
to listen. Yes, there was no mistake about 
it. It was the murmuring of boys’ voices 
in one of the tents. He would have to get 
out and tell them to be quiet. 

Not a little annoyed, he pulled himself 
from the sleeping bag and stalked toward 
the offending tent. 

And what was this added offense? The 
boys had a light on! Such behavior was 
completely against the rules. “Wait till I 
get hold of them,” he muttered. “I'll tell 
them a thing or two.” 

He slowed down and walked noiselessly. 
Reaching the tent, he grabbed the flap and 
pulled it back—and stopped dead in his 
tracks. His face turned red, and as silently 
as he had come, he dropped the flap and 
walked away. “Those dear, blessed boys,” 
he muttered. “To think that I was going 
to scold them for making a noise! They 
were all kneeling in there, with their patrol 
leader in the middle, and they were pray- 
ing. Bless their hearts, I knew they were 
good boys. I’m glad they didn’t see me.” 

He told his minister about it later. “When 
I thought of what I had been planning to 
say,” he told him, “my face turned red. 
But what I had seen made my heart glad.” 


And the hearts of your counselors are a) 
n 


too, when they see you kneel and pray i 
your tent or cabin. Be sure you never miss 
a night. 

Your friend, 


Pn Wazurel? 
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They remembered the promise, “He shall 


give his angels charge over thee” 





WHEN THE KAFFIRS ATTACKED 


By P. E. WILLMORE 


aes back in the early days of the set- 
tling of the white man in South Africa, 
there were many wars between the settlers 
and the native peoples. Naturally, the Af- 
ricans did not wish to give up to these white 
people who came from overseas the land 
they had owned for centuries; and fre- 
quently, as the white men and women built 
their homes and planted their fields, the 
Africans would swoop over the hills, kill 
the settlers, take away their cattle and sheep, 


and leave their homes in smoldering ruins. 
It was so also with the white traders who 
went deep into the country to establish trad- 
ing stations for bartering with the Africans. 
Their lives were often in peril. 

Many of these old-time settlers and trad- 
ers were deeply religious, and placed their 
trust in the Lord when dangers beset them; 
and many were saved from death in miracu- 
lous ways. One such was my grandmother. 

To page 16 


Hastily gathering what few things they could, the family fled from the attacking Kaffirs. 
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CHAPTER THREE 








THE MAN WHO SHOT THE SWAN 


By KEITH MOXON 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Philip Grayson has horrified his neighbors and family 
by shooting one of the nearly extinct trumpeter swans. 
His wife talks to him about the need to spare the 
birds, who bear a message from God to man in their 
life and work. Grayson goes on a hunting and moun- 
tain climbing trip with friends, and while they are 
descending the difficult slopes of the mountain, Gray- 
son falls, sliding in a shower of dirt and stones 
toward a yawning precipice three hundred feet deep. 


A PROJECTING rock brought him to a 
sudden stop not two feet from the edge 
of the precipice. His chest hit hard, and 
was badly bruised. His right leg was numb 
and helpless. By merely craning his neck 
he could easily look down the sheer drop 
below him. 

After the initial shock had worn off, Gray- 
son responded to the shouts of his friends 
above, telling them that he was O.K., but 
had hurt his leg badly, and couldn’t move. 
A growing red patch on his trouser leg be- 
low the knee showed that the hurt was 
more severe than he had thought. 

The problem now was what to do. It was 
impossible for the others to get to him 
without ropes, and they had none, even 
back at the car. And if they succeeded in 
getting him back up on the trail, they would 
need a stretcher and more help, for it would 
be too much for two men to carry him out 
over the cliffs and gravel banks. They would 
have to return to town for help. 

Night was already coming on. The chill 
evening breeze was sweeping great wisps of 
fog up the mountain. Grayson’s broken leg 
was throbbing with pain. He gritted his 


teeth at the prospect of the ordeal he was 
to face on the freezing mountain. 

He saw his friends struggle along the 
ridge above him, turning occasionally to 
wave encouragement through the mist; and 
then the fog hid them from sight. Loneli- 
ness and despair swept over that man on the 
edge of the precipice. Could he endure the 
pain and exposure before him? It would 
be impossible for anyone to get back before 
morning. 

Night fell, and a wind arose. Punctuating 
its howling, came the clatter and thump 
of falling rocks. Grayson found himself look- 
ing at his watch every ten minutes, and 
each time his mind reeled at the eternity 
of waiting yet before him. 

About 10 P.M. cold began to make itself 
felt on the lonely sufferer. Fits of shivering 
racked his body. And then a light rain be- 
gan to fall. His waterproof jacket saved his 
body from becoming soaked, but he felt 
his trousers grow clammy against his legs. 

It was the darkest hour in Grayson’s ex- 
perience. And it was then that he was con- 
scious that he was not alone. A movement 
not two yards away made him start. A small 
creature about twelve inches long was mov- 
ing toward him over the tumbled rocks. He 
thought it was a mammal until it came 
within almost touching distance, when he 
realized with a shock that it was a bird! 
The little grouse of the mountains, the 
white ptarmigan. 
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The loneliness of the night was broken. 
Warmth and courage flowed into Grayson’s 
heart at the sight of the little creature, and 
he desired with all his soul that the ptarmi- 
gan would not leave him. The bird crept up 
to within a few inches, and finding a place 
sheltered from the wind, trustfully nestled 
itself, unperturbed by the maimed man’s 
groans and spasmodic shivering. 

The night wore on. Occasionally Grayson 
would talk to the bird as to a friend, and 
it would regard him with quiet, trustful, and 
understanding eyes. He looked at his watch. 
4 AM.! How the time had flown. Some- 
how the ptarmigan had loosed the leaden 
feet of time. 

Then once more Grayson was conscious 
of movement. Along the trail above was a 
row of bobbing lights, and to his ears came 
the calls of the rescue party. He shouted 
wildly, but the best he could do was borne 
away on the wings of the wind. He lay and 
waited until pencils of light from flashlights 
reached out and touched his body. 

As if its work was done, the ptarmigan 


rose to its feet. As the rescue party clambered 
down the steep incline with ropes to haul 
Grayson to safety, the little bird moved 
slowly away through the rocks into the night. 

It was another sixteen hours before Gray- 
son was admitted to the hospital. The news- 
papers called him a brave man. 

“I don’t know how he did it,” marveled 
the leader of the rescue expedition. “The 
wind was howling all around him, as he lay 
there just a foot from the edge of that preci- 
pice. I yelled to him about his leg, and he 
just smiled and said it was all right. We 
couldn't help him for quite a while, and he 
lay there cold and shivering, but not a 
whimper from him.” 

“He didn’t see me before the ptarmigan 
came,” confided Grayson to his wife, who 
sat with shining eyes at his bedside. “That 
calm, trustful bird made the loneliness and 
the pain easier to bear.” 

His eyes looked softly into hers. “I thought 
a lot in those six hours after the ptarmigan 
came. I thought of the patience of the blue 

To page 21 


Unafraid, the bird nestled close to where Grayson was lying, keeping him company in the darkness. 
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Teddy and the "Coal Porter” 


By MRS. JOHN 


_ was very curious about the new 
neighbors who lived next door. Although 
they had no children for him to play with, 
Teddy enjoyed sitting on their front steps 
just listening to the music. Sometimes it was 
only the piano, often there was singing. 
Teddy thought he liked it best of all when 
the man and his wife sang together; then 
again he thought he liked the tenor alone 
the best. 

Just now, as Teddy sat on the steps, the 
man was singing a song so beautiful that 
Teddy listened almost breathlessly. It was 
the same one he had heard him singing the 
night before. Then suddenly the music 
stopped, and the man came out on the porch. 

“Good morning, Sonny. Are you honor- 
ing me with a call?” he asked kindly. 

“I—I was just listening to your song. I 
sure do like it, mister.” 

“I am glad you do. I was just practicing 
a little before going to work. I’m in quite 
a hurry today. Perhaps you will come again 
so we can visit. Do you live near here?” 

“Right over there,” Teddy explained. 

The man bade his wife Good-by and hur- 
ried down the street. Teddy asked the lady 
where her husband worked, and she replied 
that he was a colporteur. Sometimes he was 
called out of town to fill orders. 

Teddy became thoughtful. In his mind he 
called her the pretty lady. She was so young, 
and she always smiled. So her husband was 
a “coal porter!” A coal porter that filled 
orders. He must not be the one that did 
the shoveling, though, because he was always 
too clean for that. His suit was always 
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pressed, and he wore white shirts and ties. 
No, he was not the one who shoveled the 
coal. Perhaps he was the one who just filled 
orders. Teddy was so busy puzzling over it 
that he hardly heard what the pretty lady 
was saying, something about going to Sab- 
bath school with them tomorrow. 

“N-no, thank you,” said Teddy positively. 
“Not tomorrow.” 

Why, tomorrow would be Saturday. And 
Teddy had discovered a circus tent down on 
first avenue. He had peeked in and had 
seen the pictures of the animals hanging up 
inside. Oh, such terrible animals they were, 
too. He was not going to let anything keep 
him from going to that circus. 

The pretty lady was speaking. 

“I wonder how strong you are?” 

“Me?” Teddy stood up tall. “Oh, I’m awful 
strong.” 

“Good,” said the pretty lady. “In his 
haste, my husband forgot to take this package 
of books, and I'll give you a quarter if you 
will take them to him. This is the address. 
It will save him a special trip home to get 
them.” 

“Sure I will,” said Teddy. 

He ran down the street. He did not mind 
the weight of the books, for now that he 
had a quarter, he could go to the circus 
for sure. But before he found the right ad- 
dress, the package seemed to grow heavier. 
The “coal porter” must be doing big busi- 
ness, even if it were summer. He must be 
taking a lot of orders for coal to fill all of 
those books! 

It was evening. Teddy was lying on the 


























grass; Dad was beside him in the wheel 
chair. He and Dad were the best of pals. 
They were trying to decide where to go for 
their evening walk. It had been Teddy's 
job to take Dad for a stroll since Dad had 
been hurt. Sometimes they went to see some 
of Dad's friends. Often they just went for 
a walk with no definite place in view. 

The “coal porter” and the pretty lady had 
already gone for their walk. Suddenly Teddy 
remembered his quarter. Yes, it was still in 
his pocket. 

“Dad, let’s walk down by the circus tent. 
I want to peek in and see those animal pic- 
tures again. I am sure one was a leopard 
with four wings!” 

“Well, all right, Teddy, but I still claim 
that there is no such animal.” 

Teddy almost ran behind the wheel chair, 
so eager was he to prove to Dad that he 
had seen the picture. And he was almost sure 
that leopard had four heads, too! 

Many people were going into the tent 
when they arrived. One man kindly assisted 
Teddy with the wheel chair, and ushered 
them into the tent without even taking 
Teddy's quarter! 

The wheel chair was placed in the aisle, 
at the end of one of the long white pine 
benches. Teddy sat on the bench next to 
Dad. It seemed so quiet, not like the noisy 
circus crowd he had expected to see. But 





there were the pictures of the four strange 
animals. 

Teddy nudged Dad and whispered, “See, I 
told you it was a leopard with four heads and 
four wings!” 

Dad said, “Yes, but be quiet now,” and 
nodded toward the front of the room, where 
three men were kneeling before chairs on 
the platform. Then someone played the 
piano. Could it be? Teddy stared hard. It 
was! It was the pretty lady who was playing! 
Yes, and there was the “coal porter” sitting 
on the end chair. The man with the glasses 
was announcing a song. Someone handed 
Dad a book, and they all stood to sing; all 
but Dad, of course. Teddy did not know 
the song, but he could read, so he followed 
the words as they sang. 

They all remained standing for a moment 
after the song, with their heads bent forward. 
Teddy noticed that Dad shut his eyes, so he 
did likewise. 

Then there was a clarinet solo. Teddy liked 
it. The “coal porter” seemed to like it too, 
for he said, “Amen” when the boy who 
played went back to his seat. The man with 
the glasses then introduced the speaker, 
who read a few paragraphs out of a black 
book with red edges. Teddy nudged Dad 
again when the man read about the “leopard, 
which had upon the back of it four wings of 
a fowl; the beast had also four heads; the 


Teddy sat beside his father and stared at the pictures of the four strange animals. He could 


gored pres 


hardly wait until the man in charge of the circus should bring them out for the people to see. 
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dominion was given to it’ (Daniel 7:6). 

Teddy was eagerly waiting, hoping he 
would show the real animal, but the man 
continued to read and talk about it. Per- 
haps it was too wild, too dangerous. It 
might get loose and fly around in the tent! 
He shuddered a bit when the man pointed 
to the “beast, dreadful and terrible,” that had 
ten horns on his head. What if he should 
get loose and roam around in the crowd! 
How would he ever get Dad out if every- 
body made a rush for the door? 

But the man continued to speak. The 
cages must be behind that curtain. It was 
queer the animals did not roar once in a 
while. Dad was listening attentively to every 
word. Evidently he understood all about the 
horns, the kingdoms, and the dominions. 
Teddy would ask him about them on the 
way home. Dad kept folding and unfolding 
his hands when the speaker talked about 
the everlasting kingdom that shall never 
pass away. He even leaned forward in the 
wheel chair. 
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Finally the speaker closed the black book, 
put his watch in his pocket, and sat down. 
The “coal porter” stood by the piano, the 
pretty lady was playing softly. Why, it was 
the same song he had sung that very morn- 
ing, about the city four square, where “there 
is no night there.” Teddy almost knew the 
words by heart, he had heard them so often 
before. If only he could sing like that when 
he became a man, he would almost be will- 
ing to be a “coal porter” too. 

When the song was ended, Teddy looked 
at Dad to see how he had enjoyed it. Why, 
Dad was wiping his eyes! Maybe it was 
too hot in the tent, but they would soon be 
out in the cool air again. 

It was the “coal porter” who assisted 
Teddy with the wheel chair after shaking 
hands with Dad. Many others shook hands 
with Dad, too, and asked him to come back 
again. Now the “coal porter” was saying, 
“Did you enjoy the service, neighbor?” 

“Yes, very much,” answered Dad. “Will 

To page 17 

















Mother offered the boys a nickel for the truth. 





SOAP IN HIS MOUTH 


By ENID SPARKS 


HE soap didn’t get into his mouth by 

accident. Mother put it there, and on pur- 
pose. It happened while Leonard and Nor- 
man were spending a few weeks visiting 
their cousin Stanley. 

There were so many things to see and do 
on the farm—the cows to take to and from 
the pasture, the chickens to feed, eggs to 
hunt, hills to climb, and oak trees to rest 
under—that the boys certainly did not need 
to get into trouble finding something to do. 
But the garden was often the center of 
attraction, since it contained a large melon 
patch, and the boys just knew the melons 
would be ripe any day now. 

Uncle Oscar had told them to stay away 
from the melons until he gave them per- 






































mission to pick them. Some of the canta- 
loupes were of a special variety, and he was 
watching them closely. Several days passed, 
and the boys became less interested in the 
melons. But one afternoon, as they were 
playing, they noticed they were near the 
garden again. 

“Oh, look!” shouted Leonard. “See that 
huge golden cantaloupe!” 

“Isn't it tremendous!” Stanley gasped. “I 
wonder how it tastes.” 

“Let's take a closer look. It can’t do any 
harm just to go near it,” said Norman, put- 
ting his words into action. Then, almost be- 
fore they realized what he was doing, one 
of the boys had his knife open, and they 
were sampling the melon. But it was still 
hard and green, and, 
disgusted, the boys 
threw it under a nearby 
tree. 

Now, it happened 
that just about that 
time Father and Uncle 
Oscar decided to take 
a look at the melon 
























































patch. The special can- 
taloupe was gone, but 
there were three boys 
whittling with their 
knives not far away. 
“Who picked that 
melon?” asked Dad, 
glancing at the pieces 
on the ground. 
To page 19 


There were no lies left in 
Norman’s mouth by the time 
Mother got through washing 
it out with soap and water! 





DOIN INIINIID- 


ARIEL WALKER PHOTOS 


The Pathfinders of Dayton, Ohio, themselves made 


a jaw fell open helplessly when he 
heard John’s answer. You see, he and 
Bill had been in a heated argument. “You're 
just plain silly,” Dick was saying. “Anybody 
knows that a .22 rifle can shoot harder than 
a bow and arrow. Why, it’s just as plain 
as the nose on your face.” 

“I know it sounds strange,” Bill replied. 
“But I read it in a book the other day.” 

“If you did, the book was wrong,” sneered 
Dick. “Hey,” he called to John, who hap- 
pened to be passing just then. “Come listen 
to this. Bill says a bow and arrow can shoot 
harder than a gun. What do you think we 
ought to do to a fellow like that?” 

“t think,” said John wisely, “that we ought 
to believe him.” 
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the bows and arrows, the target and the quivers. 


“What?” gasped Dick, and that’s when 
his mouth fell open. 

“Why, sure, anyone ought to know that 
much.” 

“But, but, how did you find out?” Dick 
spluttered. 

“Oh, that was easy. I went to the Ohio 
Pathfinder Fair yesterday. And there were S 
boys there who had made some bows and 
arrows—beauties, they were too. Then after 
they had shot at their targets, their counselors 
showed how much more powerful a bow 
and arrow is than a gun. 

“They had a sandbag there, and the man 
shot a .22 rifle at it. He stood real close, 
too, not more than ten or fifteen feet away. 
That bullet went into that bag and stayed 
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there. We knew it did, because there was a 
piece of glass on the other side, and it 
didn’t get broken. Then he took a bow and 
shot an arrow at the sandbag—and the arrow 
went clear through and stuck out the other 
side six inches. I guess that proves it.” 

Dick had nothing to say to that one, but 
Bill grinned, “Thanks, John, you're a real 
pal. Sounds as if you had an interesting 
day. What else happened?” 

“Oh, lots of things. About halfway 
through the afternoon some soldiers from 
the Army set off about ten pounds of gun- 
powder. My, did it ever make a noise! 
Nearly rocked us out of our seats! Some 
Pathfinders from Cleveland pretended to be 
hurt, and the civil defense rescue squad 
came in and bandaged them up. 

“Then, let’s see. There were four Path- 
finders from Mount Vernon who drew some 
beautiful pictures, right while we watched. 


The parade stretched far around the lake. It pauses 
here a moment as it approaches the reviewing stand. 


Boys of Mount Vernon Academy put on a tumbling 
demonstration. Notice Pathfinder-filled bleachers. 


And there was a drill team from Cincinnati. 
You should have seen them do ‘To the rear, 
March.’ Real smart! 

“And then the Worthington Pathfinders 
put on a skit about the Wayward Avenue 
gang, and how the Pathfinders straightened 
them out. And, oh, there was a big parade, 
and Elder Warren Wittenberg spoke—he’s 
the Pathfinder leader for the whole confer- 
ence—and, just all sorts of good things. But 
I've got to be going—Pathfinder meeting 
coming up.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dick, who had 
his voice back by now. “I'd like to get in 
on some of these things, too. They sound 
great.” 

“They are, too,” said John. “Why don’t 
you come with me right now, and ask the 
club director to let you join? Then maybe 
you and Bill won't get into any more argu- 
ments. 





The Dayton drum and bugle corps stands at attention 
before the parade begins. Boy in front is mascot. 





What happened when ten pounds of gunpowder ex- 
ploded. A Civil Defense squad rescued “wounded.” 
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THE TIRE THAT ROLLED 


‘© mystery was not cleared up until camp- 
- fie. But the incredible story of the tire 
that was last seen at the bottom of the hill, 
and was next seen rolling down from the 
top of the hill, was on everyone's lips that 
first evening at Junior camp. 

The strange series of events had begun 
in the middle of the afternoon, when Elder 
Miller, bringing a large group of campers, 
had stopped for a few minutes on the moun- 
tain road. Suddenly he heard someone shout- 
ing, “Elder Miller! It’s gone! It’s gone!” 

“What is gone?” 

“The tire, the spare that was tied on the 
back of the trailer!” 

“No, it can’t be! Are you sure, Mike?” 

And Mike was sure; the spare tire was 
gone. A puzzled look came over the min- 
ister’s face. Questions flooded his mind. 
Without a word all stood gazing at the 
empty tire rack. Larry was the first to break 
the silence. “I don’t see why lesing a spare 
should cause so much concern.” 

“You see, Larry,” the kindly pastor ex- 
plained, “there is always the possibility of 
a flat or blowout, especially with all these 
sharp rocks on this mountain road. If there 
should be any trouble, it would mean a long 
delay, since we have neither patching nor 
pump.” His eyes then glanced to the trailer. 
“And you'll notice that the tires are of an 
old model and an odd size.” 

For a moment all stood in silence view- 
ing the situation. If they should have a 
flat, they couldn’t go off and leave the trailer, 
because all their bedding was in it. A flat 


Nathan Sims hails from Dallas, Texas, and has 
chosen Southwestern Junior College as his school. He 
was in freshman composition class when he wrote this 
story. 
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would mean at best a delay of three or four 
hours. The tire would have to be taken to 
some farmhouse, because the nearest garage 
was at least eighty miles away. 

Such dire possibilties weren't very pleas- 
ant to the hungry boys, who were already 
wishing they had saved part of their lunch 
for supper. 

Junior camp at Seeley Lake, nestled in a 
little valley high in the Montana mountains, 
was always packed with fun. There were 
hiking, horseback riding, swimming, and 
boating, besides all the other things that 
Juniors like to do. But 
now all this was forgot- 
ten. Finding the lost tire 





was the first interest of 
every boy and girl in the 
group. 


“Elder Miller, do you 


When the others looked to 
where Jerry was pointing, 
they became as excited as 
he, for three boys were 
rolling a tire toward them. 


suppose Jesus would help 
us find the tire if we 
were to ask Him?” in- 
quired Mike. 


“Yes, I’m sure He 
would,” responded the 
elder. 


Each bowed his head 
and prayed that the Lord 
would direct in their 
search. After prayer there 
seemed to be an air of 
confidence. Everyone was 
sure the tire would soon 
be back. 

“IT think I saw it the 
last time we stopped,” 
suggested one. 

“I did too,” confirmed 
another. 
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: 





“Well, I believe I did too,’ added Mike 
confidently. 

“Then at least we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that the tire was lost in the last three 
or four miles,” the minister decided. “Let's 
drive back and see if we can find it.” 

Everyone agreed, however, that it would 
be troublesome to turn the trailer around 
on that narrow mountain road, so they de- 
cided to unhitch it and leave it where it was, 
then drive the car back by itself. 

But this posed a problem, for everyone 
wanted to be the one who found the tire, 





but all of them could not fit into the car. 
Some would have to be left behind. 

“Elder Miller, I’m famous as a chief 
finder,” declared Mike jovially. 

“I just know I could find it, if you would 
let me go with you,” Jerry suggested. 

“I have the best eyes in school,” boasted 
Larry. “Take me!” 

The minister finally selected six of the 
older boys to accompany him on the search, 
and asked the others to stay with the trailer. 

“Well, Elder Miller,’ Larry inquired, 
“since we can’t go with you, could we three 
boys walk on up the road? There are enough 
besides us to stay with the trailer.” 

“Yes, can’t we?” urged Tim, who was 
standing by Larry. 

“And you can pick us up,” Jacked sug- 
gested, “when you catch up with us. We 
won't get too far up that steep grade. Just 
look at it!” 

Elder Miller glanced at it, then looked 
back understandingly at Larry and _ his 
friends, quickly sensing their disappoint- 
ment in not being included in the favored 
few. “Surely,” he agreed, “that will be all 
right. But you'll stay right on the road, 
won't you?” 

The director turned the car around and 

To page 20 





THE EGG AND THE CUSTARD 


Retold by HAZEL O. AUSTIN 





as 


A VERY important council was being held 
under the old oak tree by two barefoot 
boys. It was the same old question. “What 
shall we do today?” Willie asked it for the 
dozenth time as he wiggled his toes in the 
dust. 

“Fishing is out,” sighed Bob. “We lost 
our only hook yesterday.” 

“My Mom said not to go swimming in 
the creek while she was gone.” Then Willie 


Willie was happy—till the day he ate the egg. 
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added wistfully, “I wish she didn’t have to 
work all the time. It’s lonesome at home 
without her.” 

“Yes,” sympathized his playmate. “Too 
bad your dad died in that accident.” Then 
he added, half to himself, “It’s nice to have 
your own folks around.” 

The boys were aroused by the sound of 
a team of horses and a buggy going by. 

“There go Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to 
town,” exclaimed Willie. “I tell you what 
let’s do. Let’s go play in the hay in their 
old barn!” 

“Mr. Wilson was sure cross that other time 
we played there,” Bob answered. “But I guess 
it'll be O.K. if he’s gone. My mother didn’t 
say not to, and she’s gone to Granny's, so 
no one will see us go.” 

The two ragged boys skipped up the lane, 
and were soon enjoying the thrilling ex- 
perience of running and jumping in the 
alfalfa hay. 

Willie made a big jump onto the top of 
the stack. The hay he landed on began to 
slide. As he sailed by, an old Dominique 
hen flew out of a hole in the side of the 
stack, squawking and cackling for all she 
was worth. 

“My, that was fun!” called Willie from 
under the pile of hay. Then he added, “Won- 
der what’s the matter with that old biddy?” 

“Hurry up and let’s see,” came the answer 
from the top of the stack. “Maybe we can 
find her nest.” 

Willie scampered up the haystack again. 
He and Bob soon found the hole the hen 
had flown out of, and in it was a big brown 
egg. 

“Oh, look, Bob, an egg!” cried Willie, 
reaching his thin little hand into the nest 
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and bringing out the egg to show his friend. 

“You better put it back,” cautioned his 
companion. “It’s not yours.” 

Willie looked longingly at the warm egg 
in his hand. “I wonder what it would be 
like to have a whole big egg to eat.” His 
thin lips quivered as he added, “I’m so 
hungry. All I had for breakfast was some 
dry bread and ‘lasses, and there wasn’t any 
left for dinner.” 

“If you don’t put that egg back, I won't 

lay with you any more,” Bob insisted. “My 
mom says it’s stealing to take what doesn’t 
belong to you.” 

“I don’t care what your mom says,” cried 
Willie, tears streaming down his face. “I’m 
so hungry.” He thrust his hand, with the 
egg in it, into the pocket of his ragged 
overalls, and ran down the lane as fast as 
he could, holding tight to his treasure. When 
he reached the road he headed for home. 

He and his mother lived in a tiny house 
on the outskirts of town. The house looked 
very discouraged, it was so unpainted and 
unkept. The fence was broken down and the 
yard grown up to weeds. 

Willie could see his mother nearing their 
broken-down gate as he hurried along the 
road. 

“Hi, Mom,” he called, as she waited for 
him. “Have you got something good for 


The lawyer pointed at Willie. “There’s the man 
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supper? I’m awful hun- 
gry.” 

Mrs. Gray gave her 
young son a tired smile. 
“I couldn't buy much to- 
day after I paid the bills. 
But cheer up, Sonny,” 
she added, “we'll soon have some hot soup.” 

“Mom,” said Willie, looking down at his 
bare toes. “Mom, I've got something we can 
eat.” 

Eagerly he held out the big brown egg in 
his dirty hand. “See, Mom, it’s an egg.” 

“Where did you get it, Willie?” she asked. 

“In the hay in Mr. Wilson’s barn, Mom,” 
he answered. “Bob and I played there this 
afternoon. 

“I should make you take it back, son,” Mrs. 
Gray said slowly. “But if you will get me 
some chips and wood to make a fire, I will 
make you a custard for supper. There just 
isn’t much else to eat.” 

Willie hurried to the woodpile with a 
pail for chips to start the fire. He felt 
greatly relieved that his mother hadn't pun- 
ished him for taking the egg. 

Mrs. Gray smiled at her small son as she 
saw how much he enjoyed the rare treat of 
custard and she silenced her conscience as 
she thought about where the egg for it came 
from. 





who committed the robbery,” he told the jury. 





While Mr. Gray was alive, they had often 
taken Willie to church. But since he had 
died, and she had had to be the breadwinner, 
the visits had become less frequent, until 
they had finally stopped altogether. Mrs. 
Gray eased her mind by telling herself that 
she needed all her time and energy to pro- 
vide for her young son and herself. 

It wasn’t long until Willie slipped up to 
Mr. Wilson’s barn again and found a nest 
of six eggs. He was doubly careful as he 
made his way home. Careful that he didn’t 
break the eggs, and careful that no one saw 
him. 

His mother mildly remonstrated with him 
for getting the eggs this time, but she too 
enjoyed the change of food. 

As Willie grew older he brought home 
fruit and vegetables from the neighbors’ 
gardens. What a feast they had when he 
discovered a big watermelon! His mother 
knew where they came from, but she never 
punished him. And whenever Willie heard 
Bob talk about the whippings his father or 
mother gave him, he always laughed. 

He became bolder and more cunning in 
his work. Soon after he started high school, 
some money was taken from the principal’s 
office. After much questioning, the theft was 
traced to Willie, and he was expelled. 

His mother was sad when she heard about 
it. But when the neighbors told her it was 
his own fault he was expelled, she would 
reply, “My Willie is as good as any of your 
boys, but the teachers at that school pick 
on him because we're so poor, that’s what 
the trouble is.” 

Soon afterward Willie left home. From 
time to time Mrs. Gray would hear about 
him, usually in connection with a crime. 

As she sat in her little house one evening 
she heard a tap on the front door. As she 
opened it, she hardly recognized the young 
man who slipped in. 

“Willie!” she gasped. 

“It’s me, all right, Mom,” he whispered. 
“They're after me. Pull the shades quick, 
so they won't see me.” 

Too stunned for speech, she pulled the 
window blinds and turned the kerosene lamp 
down low. Willie spoke again. 

“Have you got anything to eat, Mom? 
I'm starved. What are you standing there 
for? Get me some food! I haven't eaten in 
four days.” 

Quickly she warmed something on the 
small wood stove. 
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“Why can’t you stay out of trouble like 
other folks, Willie?” she said as she set 
the meal before him. Immediately he started 
to gulp the food down as if he were a 
starved dog. 

“I tried to teach you to do right when 
you were little, Willie. How did you ever 
start on this life of crime?” Mrs. Gray said 
as she watched this gaunt, unshaven son of 
hers finish his meal. 

He stopped eating suddenly and pushed 
back his chair. He gave her a long steady 
look, then spoke slowly, “Mom, you are as 
guilty as I am. Do you remember when I 
was a little boy and found the egg in Mr. 
Wilson’s barn?” 

She nodded. 

“You made me a custard, remember? If 
you had punished me, and made me take 
the egg back, I would never have started to 
steal.” 

He picked up a piece of charcoal from 
the table. On the wall he made a large up- 
side down “L.” From the top he drew a 
noose. 

He gave his mother another long look as 
he said slowly, “On my last robbery, Mom, 
a man was killed. The next you hear of 
me, my life will have ended on the gallows.” 
Without a backward glance he stepped out 
the door into the darkness. 

Numb with grief, Mrs. Gray wiped the 
picture from the wall, but she could not 
erase it from her heart. Soon she heard that 
he had been caught, and that her Willie 
had been given the death sentence for his 
crime. 

She wept as she thought, “O that I might 
have another chance to teach my son the 
right way! I used to think I was being kind 
to Willie when I didn’t punish him, but now 
I see that the best mothers are the ones 
who punish their children when they do 
wrong. May God forgive me,” she prayed, 
“and have mercy on my poor Willie.” 





When the Kaffirs Attacked 
From page 3 


About the year 1832 my grandmother 
Jane, then a girl of thirteen, went with her 
mother and stepfather to live near one of 
the mission stations of the Glasgow Mis- 
sionary Society, not far from Kingwilliams- 
town. Her stepfather was a trader. There 
were three children in the family, Jane, 
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Tommy, and their small half brother, Char- 
lie. They were all very happy, for at the 
mission station they could enjoy the pleas- 
ant company of other Christians. 

Then came another war, in December, 
1834. 

“Oh, I don’t like to think back to that 
dreadful day,” grandmother told us, when 
she was eighty years of age. “The Kaffirs— 
that’s what we called the Africans living 
in that place—came and began to ransack 
my stepfather’s store. They knocked him 
down and killed him on the spot. We were 
sure they were going to kill us too, but the 
hand of the Lord held them back. They came 
to our home, and ordered Mother to leave. 
‘We are going to burn the place,’ they told 
her. 

“Tommy and I were nearly frightened to 
death, as you can well imagine, for those 
Kaffirs looked fierce indeed, with their faces 
painted and their heads decked out with 
feathers. And the clubs and spears they car- 
ried certainly looked like business. But 
Mother was brave through it all, and told 
us not to be afraid. God would care for us 
and protect us, she said. 

“She tied my little half brother, Charlie, 
on her back, and took what things she could 
in her hands. I also carried what I could, 
including a little volume of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which I treasured, and aft- 
erward kept for many years. 

“We set out in the direction of a place 
named Fort Peddie, where soldiers were sta- 
tioned to protect the settlers. We were sure 
our troubles were over, and were already 
thanking God for delivering us. But ac- 
tually, danger was following hard on our 
heels, and we did not know it! Suddenly we 
were overtaken by an African girl who had 
been a nurse to Charlie. ‘Don’t go this way,’ 
she panted. ‘The Kaffirs will probably follow 
this trail, and when they find you, they will 
kill you. Come with me and I will show you 
where the white people are.’ 

“How glad we were that we had always 
been kind to that girl, so that she would 
come and help us now! We turned around 
and followed her until it grew quite late. 
Then she said, ‘Go not toward the rising of 
the sun, nor toward the setting of the sun. 
Keep straight between the two.’ And as 
quickly as she had come, she left us. 

“We slept by some bushes that night, and 
the next morning trudged on again. Tommy 
was very small, but he was a manly little 


chap, and kept up. Sometimes I held his 
hand to encourage him. Later in the day, 
to our relief, some soldiers found us and took 
us to another mission station. We thought 
again of God’s promise, ‘He will give his 
angels charge over thee,’ and thanked Him 
for fulfilling it in our behalf. And I felt 
that since God had spared my life, I should 
use it for Him.” 

Throughout her long life, grandmother 
never wavered in her faith. When she heard 
of the Sabbath, of the second coming of 
Jesus, and of other points of truth, she ac- 
cepted them all, grateful that the One who 
knows the end from the beginning had 
spared her as a child and had led her through 
her many years. 





Teddy and the ‘Coal Porter” 
From page 8 


you tell me, please, what denomination this 
is?” 

“We are Seventh-day Adventists,” said the 
“coal porter.” “I hope you and your son 
will come again. The meetings will continue 
next week also.” 

“Thank you,” said Dad, and they started 
down the walk toward home. 

Teddy tried to open the conversation sev- 
eral times, but Dad seemed to be thinking of 
something far away. 

“But they didn’t even show us the animals. 
Why did they tell us about them if they 
couldn’t show them?” 

“Teddy,” said Dad, and his voice sounded 
strange. “Teddy, I want you to promise me 
that you will never go there again.” 

“Why, Dad?” It was a natural question, 
for Dad had seemed so interested. “Why?” 

“Because they are Seventh-day Adventists.” 

Teddy was going to ask another “Why,” 
but he knew from the tone of Dad's voice 
that the subject was closed. He knew Dad. 
So after a moment's hesitation, he said, “O.K., 
Dad.” They would still be pals. 

Teddy thoughtfully and slowly pushed the 
wheel chair home. Mother helped Dad into 
the house. Neither spoke of their visit to 
the tent. To Teddy, it had been a great 
disappointment. He pondered and pondered, 
but could not understand. 

Summer passed. And with it passed the 
sad experience of laying Dad to rest in the 
little cemetery on the hill. The “coal porter” 
was so kind; the pretty lady was good to 
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Mother, so thoughtful in the little things. 
And then the “coal porter” was transferred 
to another town, and they moved away. 
Teddy felt that the bottom had dropped out 
of everything. 

But he went on to high school, and in 
his junior year he met Jimmy. They be- 
came good pals (though he still missed 
Dad so much). Jimmy had recently lost his 
mother, and the two boys felt a bond of 
ympathetic understanding that seemed to 
raw them closer together. 

Vacation came again. Jimmy returned 
home to help his father and brother in the 
hay field. Ted got a part-time job at a 
grocery store, which occupied many of his 
otherwise lonely hours. At first Jimmy wrote 
once a week, describing the merry whirl 
of good times at home with the “kids,” but 
now three weeks had passed, and there was 
still no word from his pal. 

“Too busy, perhaps,” thought Ted. 

At last a letter came; it was brief. 


“DEAR TEDDY BEAR, 


“You said you would like to be in a big 
family once. Well, here is your chance. Will 
you come and spend this weekend with us? 
Come Friday morning on the ten-thirty 
train, and I will meet you. Please do not 
disappoint your old pal. I am going through 
an experience that I will tell you about when 
I see you. We sold our hay, got a good 
price. I am sending you a check for your 
ticket, because I want you to be sure to 
come. I'll meet you Friday morning. 


“JIM.” 


Well now, what did it all mean? Of course 
he would not disappoint Jimmy. It would 
be a wonderful three-day vacation. He would 
get Tommy Carr to work in his place. 
Tommy needed the chance, too. Oh, he 
could hardly wait until Friday morning! 
Great was his anticipation, and somehow it 
reminded him of the thrill of excitement he 
felt the time he pushed Dad in the wheel 
chair toward the circus tent. He had expected 
to see a fierce leopard with four heads and 
four wings, and other equally terrible ani- 
mals, but his visit to the tent ended in bit- 
ter disappointment. Ted wondered whether 
this thrill of anticipation would end in dis- 
appointment also. 

Then his memory took him back to that 
night coming home. He could almost hear 
Dad saying, “Teddy, promise me that you 


will never go there again;” and the answer 
to his query, “Because they are Seventh-day 
Adventists.” 

What were they, anyway? And why had 
Dad asked him to make such a promise, 
when Dad had seemed so interested himself? 
The “Why” then unasked still remained un- 
answered. Somehow the song he had heard 
that night came singing itself into his mind. 
He hummed the tune. Snatches of it he 
whistled as he walked home from the post 
office. “And they count not time by years, for 
there is no night there.” 

Strange it was—very strange indeed. And 
the “coal porter” was a Seventh-day Advent- 
ist too. ; 

Suddenly he pulled his thoughts up with 
a jerk. Why was he getting all worked up 
over Seventh-day Adventists at a time like 
this? He hadn’t thought of them in years. 
Why should he be thinking of them now? 
He ought to be planning his trip. Surely go- 
ing to visit Jim would have nothing to do 
with those people. But coming events some- 
times cast their shadows before them, as Ted 
was about to discover. 


(To be continued) 


Soap in His Mouth 
From page 9 


“T didn’t,” answered Leonard. 

“I didn’t,” echoed Norman. 

“How about you, Stanley?” asked Uncle 
Oscar, looking at his son. 

“No, Dad, I didn’t! Honest!” Stanley re- 
plied. 

“Now, Leonard, you are always getting 
into trouble,” said Father. “Let's go back 
to the house and see your mother.” They 
were a sorry trio that followed the two men 
to the house. But still, every time they were 
asked, their answer was, “I didn’t.” 

Mother was growing weary of the un- 
truths, for obviously one of the boys, at 
least, was lying. Half aloud she sighed, “I'd 
give a nickel to know.” 

And by this time the pain in Norman's 
chest was growing unbearably heavy. Hear- 
ing Mother's offer, he gasped, “I did.” 

The grown people were surprised. They 
had felt certain that Leonard had been the 
guilty one. 

“T'll. give you your nickel,” said Mother, 
“but you will have to take the consequences.” 

“Disobedience and untruths deserve se- 
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vere punishment,” Uncle Oscar reminded 
him. 

“Tll wash the untruth out of Norman’s 
mouth with soap and water,’ Mother said 
quietly. “But first we'll kneel and pray that 
Jesus will wash the sin out of his heart.” 

They prayed. Then, true to her word, 
Mother got the soap. And just as she did 
everything else, so she did this job thor- 
oughly. If ever soap could wash untruths 
from a boy’s mouth, the soaping Mother gave 
Norman that day must surely have washed 
every desire to lie from his heart. When 
she was finally finished, and Norman was 
trying for the sixth time to rinse away the 
awful taste, he was heard muttering some- 
thing about never telling a lie again. And 
he must have kept that resolution, for to this 
day everyone will tell you, “If Norman says 
a thing, you know it’s true.” 





The Tire That Rolled Up Hill 
From page 13 


started back slowly toward the spot where 
the tire had last been seen. To make sure 
it would not be overlooked, two of the boys 
were instructed to keep a sharp eye far down 
the road, two were to look immediately 
in front, while the other two were to look 
out the sides. 

“Which side of the road do you suppose 
it would be on?” Jerry asked. 

“The road slants a little on the left, so it 
would most likely have rolled to that side, 
but we had better watch carefully on both 
the left and the right,” the pastor advised. 

But not a sign of the lost tire did they 
see. They retraced the entire three miles 
to where they last remembered having no- 
ticed it on the trailer, but without success. 

“Well, fellows, let’s not give up.yet; per- 
haps we have overlooked it,” the pastor 
sighed. 

“I hardly see how we could have. I be- 
lieve I saw every inch of ground between 
here and where we turned back,” put in 
Bob. 

“But somehow I just can’t help thinking 
that the Lord is going to bless our efforts,” 
added Mike. 

“Drive a little slower on the return trip, 
and we will look even more carefully,” 
suggested Jerry. 

The three miles back to the trailer seemed 
more like twenty to the little searching party. 
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Anxiety increased with every mile. And 
doubts began to rise, too. Some were ask- 
ing themselves, “Will God really help us 
find that tire?” 

As they neared the trailer once again, the 
girls who had stayed behind ran out to meet 
them. 

“Did you find it?” they asked with much 
concern. 

“No; I wish we had,” answered the pas- 
tor. 

“You know, it is a strange thing; we didn'® 
see even a trace of it,” declared Jerry. 

“I can’t figure out how we could have 
missed it,” pondered Mike. 

An hour and a half had passed since the 
tire had been noticed missing. The tall spruce 
trees were now casting lazy shadows deep 
into the forest. 

“If we don’t have any trouble at all, we 
are still going to have to hurry along, or 
we'll miss supper,” the minister remarked. 

“Look!” shouted Jerry, pointing up the 
steep hill that Larry and two of the other 
boys had climbed. Every eye turned to see. 
Three boys were running down that hill to- 
ward them, shouting at the top of their 
voices. “We found it! We found it!” 

“Isn't that Larry?” the pastor asked. 

“It sure is, and Jack and Tim are with 
him,” exclaimed Jerry. “But what is that 
they have found?” 

Larry and his companions were excitedly 
rolling some kind of an old tire, with a 
short piece of rope attached, that was flap- 
ping with every turn. 

Pastor Miller’s first impression was that 
the boys had found an old tire casing that 
had been used as a child’s swing, and were 
now trying to have a little fun at their ex- 
pense. 

But as Larry and his friends came closer, 
the others could see that the tire was in- 
flated and on a rim. Breathlessly the ap- 
proaching boys halted, and the Juniors 
shouted in amazement, “It’s the tire! The 
very same tire! But how did it get up there? 
Tires don’t roll uphill by themselves!” 

It was a strange story, indeed, as all the 
Juniors in camp agreed that night when they 
gathered for their first campfire. 

The fire was in an amphitheater sur- 
rounded by tall tamarack trees, some six feet 
thick. Sitting on their low log benches, the 
Juniors felt mere pygmies as they tilted 
their heads back and looked sixty or seventy 
feet to find the first branches of these giants 





nd of nature. Not far through the trees they 

k- could see the light of the moon reflected 

us on the smooth surface of the lake. The crisp 

mountain air made them appreciate the 

he warmness of the fire. Its crackling flames 

et leaped high, as they lighted up the scores 
of faces. 

ch After an enthusiastic song service and an 

exciting story hour the camp director stood 

1S- and said, “I have heard rumors that one 

group had an unusual experience on their 

'@ @:: here. How many would like to have 

rother Miller tell us about it?” Loud 

ve cheers and applause rose from all sides. 


Many of the Juniors had already heard bits 


he of the strange story and so were eager to 
ce learn the solution. 
ep They listened intently as the kindly pas- 
tor related how the tire had been lost, and 
ve how all efforts to find it had been in vain. 
or “Then we saw these three boys rolling our 
tire down the hill.” Elder Miller smiled into 
he three beaming faces at his left. “I think I'll 
er ask Larry to unravel the mystery for us.” 
e. Unused to so much attention, Larry fum- 
0- bled with a pebble lying near, then gave 
ir it a small kick with the scuffed toe of his 


moccasin and said, “Aw, we fellows didn’t 
do anything. Jack and Tim and I were just 


find the spate. We never thought we would 
—'way up there!” 

“Larry, do you think this incident has in- 
creased your faith in prayer?” asked the 
camp director. 

“I know it has!” Larry concluded posi- 
tively. “And I know one group of Juniors 
that nobody will ever convince God doesn’t 
answer prayer—in His own way!” 





The Man Who Shot the Swan 
From page 5 


heron waiting long hours in the cold shal- 
lows, ready to whip its long neck down to 
snap up the sea life swimming near. I 
thought of the woodpecker holding on at 
an awkward angle and keeping at it until 
he had beaten through the hard wood. 

“And I thought of what it would be like 
if there were no birds singing in the forests, 
and the beaches were empty of shore birds. 
I thought of how humans only give out 
happiness when it pleases them, but the 
birds give out their interesting and happy 
little ways without stopping. 

“And then I was thankful that there are 
birds for cold places as well as for warm 
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D. 


SCHOOL LESSON 





XS Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vill—How the Atonement Was Revealed to Abraham * 


(AUGUST 20) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Genesis 22:1-14. 

Memory Verse: “Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad” 
(John 8:56). 


Guiding Thought 


“It was to impress Abraham’s mind with the 
reality of the gospel, as well as to test his faith, 
that God commanded him to slay his son. The 
agony which he endured during the dark days of 
that fearful trial, was permitted that he might 
understand from his own experience something 
of the greatness of the sacrifice made by the 
infinite God for man’s redemption. No other test 
could have caused Abraham such torture of soul 
as did the offering of his son. God gave His 
Son to a death of agony and shame. The angels 
who witnessed the humiliation and soul-anguish 
of the Son of God were not permitted to inter- 
pose, as in the case of Isaac. There was no voice 
to cry, ‘It is enough.’ To save the fallen race, the 
King of glory yielded up His life. What stronger 
proof can be given of the infinite compassion and 
love of God?”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 154. 


SUNDAY 
God’s Strange Command 

1. Find Genesis 22:1, 2. 

Long had Abraham and Sarah waited for the 
fulfillment of God’s promise of a son. Now with 
their beloved Isaac grown to be a comfort and 
joy to them, a strange command came from God 
that threatened their only son’s life. What was it? 

2. Find Genesis 22:3. 

Did Abraham hesitate at all to carry out God’s 
strange command concerning his son? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 147, pars. 3, 4; p. 148, pars. 1, 2. 

MONDAY 
Forth to Obey 


3. Find Hebrews 11:19. 


Although Abraham was bewildered and 
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shocked at the command, what did he believe 
God could do? 


4. Read Genesis 22:4-7. 

When after a three-day journey Abraham and 
Isaac came to the foot of Mount Moriah, they 
left the servants who had accompanied them and 


climbed the mountain together. What question 
did Isaac ask? 


5. Read verse 8. 

How did Abraham reply to his son’s question? 

Nore.—Abraham spoke in faith, more truly 
than he knew. Man could provide the wood and 
the fire, but only God could provide the sacrifice 
for sin. It was God who sent the Lamb, of whom 
Isaiah was later to write and John to speak. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 151, pats. 1-4; p. 152, pat. 1. 


TUESDAY 
The Sacrifice Prepared 


6. Find Genesis 22:9, first half. 


How did father and son prepare the altar for 
the sacrifice? 


7. Read verse 9, second half; verse 10. 
How did Abraham proceed to carry out God’s 
command to sacrifice his son? 


NoTE.—When Abraham with _ trembling 
voice at last repeated God’s command to his son, 
Isaac did not question nor try to run away from 
his aging father, terrified though he was at the 
prospect before him. From childhood he had 
been trained not only to obey his parents but to 
accept without questioning the word of God. 
Father and son cooperated in the sacrifice. So 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, was to say years later, “I 
lay down my life, that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self’ (John 10:17, 18). And again, just before 
His life was sacrificed, “Not my will, but thine, 
be done” (Luke 22:42). 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 152, par. 2. 
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When Abraham had to lay 
his son on the altar, he 


WEDNESDAY 
Deliverance 


8. Find Genesis 22:11, 12. 


How was the patriarch prevented from carry- 
ing out the sacrifice? 


9. Read verse 13. 

In what remarkable way was a sacrifice pro- 
vided? 

10. Read verse 14. 

What did Abraham name the place of sacri- 
fice? What does the name mean? 

NOTE.—The name Jehovah-jireh means “In 

yy the mount of the Lord it shall be seen.” It was 
God’s plan of redemption and atonement that 
Abraham had seen in the mount. 

“In the ram divinely provided in the place of 
Isaac, Abraham saw a symbol of Him who was to 
die for the sins of men.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 112. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
Dp. 152, pet. 3; p. 155, gat: 1. 


THURSDAY 
How the Gospel Was Preached to Abraham 


1]. Find John 8:56. 


How did Jesus tell the Jews that Abraham had 
been made aware of God’s plan for man’s re- 
demption? 


12. Find Galatians 3:8. 


How did Paul refer to the fact that Abraham 
knew of the plan of salvation? 


Note.—‘‘Abraham had greatly desired to see 
the promised Saviour. He offered up the most 
earnest prayer that before his death he might be- 
hold the Messiah. And he saw Christ. A supernat- 
ural light was given him, and he acknowledged 
Christ’s divine character. He saw His day, and 
was glad. He was given a view of the divine 
sacrifice for sin. Of this sacrifice he had an il- 
lustration in his own experience. The command 
came to him, ‘Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, . . . and offer him... 
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realized how painful it 
was to God to let His Son 
Jesus die on the cross. 
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for a burnt offering.’ Gen. 22:2. Upon the altar 
of sacrifice he laid the son of promise, the son in 
whom his hopes were centered. Then as he 
waited beside the altar with knife upraised to 
obey God, he heard a voice from heaven saying, 
‘Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything to him: for now I know that thou fear- 
est God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son from Me. Gen. 22:12. This 
terrible ordeal was imposed upon Abraham that 
he might see the day of Christ, and realize the 
great love of God for the world, so great that to 
raise it from its degradation, He gave His only- 
begotten Son to a most shameful death.’—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 468, 469. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 154, par. 3; p. 155 


FRIDAY 


REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 
Summary of the Lesson 
FILL IN THE NAMES in the blank spaces. 
was the son long promised to _.. and 
. One night God appeared to -.. and told 
him to take _... to ___. ___. and offer him up as 
a sacrifice. Although not understanding the rea- 


son for this command, -__- obeyed. In the morn- 
ing _. and ... set out. After three days 
they arrived at —_.. - and __. prepared the 
altar and - bound - and prepared to carry 


out God’s command. As he was about to slay 
a voice from heaven saying, “ oe 

, : ,” stopped him. _ Was set 

free and a ram caught in a nearby thicket took 

his place as the sacrifice. This was an object les- 

son to __. and and to all in succeeding gen- 

erations of the sacrifice made for us. 


Bible Search 


In Revelation 5 find the song the redeemed 
will sing praising the One who was made a 
sacrifice for us. 
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1. After waiting a minute or two to get her breath 
and make sure there were no enemies around, Dark 
Eyes darted cautiously around the tree trunk to a 
root that dipped into the water. 2. The waiting 
bobcat saw her and sneaked slyly down from his 


4. The little squirrels found another place farther 
down the creek where they could drink undisturbed 
that night. 5. Unlike all other squirrels, the flying 
squirrels work on the night shift. They sleep all day, 
and then, as evening comes, they scamper around 


7. Since it was now spring, Dark Eyes and her mate 
fed on the blossoms of the sugar maples and chewed 
the bark on the twigs for the sweet sap that could 
still be tasted. 8. When they had fed till they were 
full, the pair played and romped in the treetops 
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log. This would be easy! He did not notice that 
Glauco was still clinging to the bark where he had 
landed. 3. Glauco with his large night eyes saw 
the cat, and with an excited call warned his mate. 
Both ran. The bobcat jumped, but was too late. 


looking for food. It may be a moth. 6. They eat 
more meat than their relatives do; and not only 
insects, but sleeping birds, eggs, or nestlings are 
often added to their fare. In winter they keep from 
starving by eating the young buds on the trees. 





till near midnight. At that time they returned to 
their nest for another nap. 9. About three o'clock 
in the morning, when they wakened for another 
feed, the little flying squirrels were terrified to 
see a strange face staring at them in the doorway. 





